DIALECT SHIFT IN NEW MEXICAN SPANISH: 
A TURKEY BY ANY OTHER NAME... 


Introduction. The lexical history of a language reflects the history of influ- 
ences on its speakers. The history of New Mexican Spanish may be said to 
begin in the late sixteenth century. Though Spanish speakers from Mexico 
entered into the region through explorations earlier in that century, it is 
in 1598 that the language becomes firmly established, when the first colo- 
nists entered under the command of Juan de Oñate. La Nueva México was 
a lonely colony on the extreme northern frontier of New Spain. With the 
founding of the colony, the limits of Spanish occupation were extended 
hundreds of miles from southern Chihuahua* northward through a region 
that did not have roads and whose Native American inhabitants had not 
yielded to the Spanish Crowx's territorial ambitions. Far from the Spanish 
power base in Mexico City, normal communication required a long and ar- 
duous journey of many months, covering up to 1500 miles.* 

The isolation of that remote location explains some of the lexical fea- 
tures of New Mexican Spanish today. Forms described as archaic by Aurelio 
Espinosa (1911:9) nearly a hundred years ago—among them, cuasi “al- 
most”, trujo “he brought', and vide “1 saw'—are still the norm for the dialect. 
Similarly, of everyday use in northern New Mexico are some of the first 
words borrowed from native languages upon initial contact with the Native 
Americans of the Antilles, words needed to describe things that were new 
to the conquistadors, for example, naguas, now referring to “slip” or *skirt' 
(Buesa Oliver and Enguita Utrilla 1992:59), and jején, now referring to 
“mosquito” (Vigil and Bills 2001 :1371). Isolation also contributed to the de- 


A preliminary version of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the Linguis- 
tic Association of the Southwest in Los Angeles in October, 2002. 

1. The town of Santa Bárbara on the southern edge of the state of Chihuahua, over 700 
miles from the New Mexico colony, had been founded only in 1567 (Hammond and Rey 
1966:4). 

2. The settlers recruited for the reconquest in 1693 were advised that they would face a 
“long journey, which was expected to last four months” (Kessell et al. 1995:5). 
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velopment and retention of new lexical items, e.g., ratón volador, the pre- 
ferred term for “bat' in New Mexican Spanish (Bills and Vigil 1999a:53), an 
innovation we have not found in any dictionary other than those dealing 
with the dialect of northern New Mexico and southern Colorado (e.g., Co- 
bos 1983 and Trujillo 1983). Nor is this term recorded among the variants 
documented in the Atlas Lingúístico de México (Lope Blanch et al. 1998, 
mapa 618). 

Beginning with the reconquest of 1693 that followed the 1680 Pueblo 
Revolt, the New Mexico colony was infused with additional Spanish speak- 
ers from central Mexico (Kessell et al. 1995:5-—19). The eighteenth century 
is a period of expanding contact with interior New Spain, bringing new 
colonists into New Mexico and other territories of the Southwest. Trade and 
communication is further increased after the town of Chihuahua is estab- 
lished along the Camino Real in northern Mexico in the first decade of that 
century. By the middle of the eighteenth century, Chihuahua had become 
the major trading hub for goods to and from New Mexico. The linguistic 
consequences of this more intimate contact with a now independently 
changing Mexican Spanish are the existence in New Mexico of such typi- 
cally Mexican forms as papalote for “kite”, cuates for “twins”, and cacahuate for 
*“peanut' (Bills and Vigil 2000:140-142). A host of such Nahuatlisms (loan- 
words from the language of the Aztecs) flowed into New Mexico in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries and are now of widespread use. 

Contact with Mexico was reduced by the invasion of New Mexico by 
General Kearny's troops in 1846 and the subsequent incorporation of the 
territory into the United States in 1848. The effect on the local Spanish lex- 
icon was swift and profound. The establishment of American authority was 
followed by the adoption of English terminology for a new political and so- 
cial reality, and such borrowings were rapidly adapted to Spanish phono- 
logical and grammatical structure. A rural New Mexican's law enforcement 
officer is the cherife “sheriff”, and the town administrator is the mayor “mayor”, 
who administers from the casa de corte “courthouse” (all documented already 
by the turn of the twentieth century in Espinosa 1914-1915:310, 253, 252, 
respectively). Also, the industrial revolution was gaining momentum at the 
moment that agrarian New Mexico was cut off from its Spanish source for 
acquiring new lexical items, and English naturally became the source for 
most terms of modern technology. Thus, “brakes' are brecas (Espinosa 1914— 
1915:245), “trucks” are trocas (311), and “telephone” is telefón. The impact of 
English becomes increasingly strong in the twentieth century as New Mex- 
ico gains statehood in 1912, universal education in English is established, 
English speakers become the ethnic majority in mid-century, and major 
demographic changes associated with urbanization take place following 
World War II. 

But also in the twentieth century, Mexican immigration began to accel- 
erate significantly, especially in the latter half of the century, thus assuring 
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continuing influence from popular Mexican Spanish. Patterns of settle- 
ment and contact with Mexico have constrained this influence, however, 
resulting in two major New Mexico varieties that we label “Traditional Span- 
ish” and “Mexican Spanish” (Bills and Vigil 1999a:56). Features character- 
istic of the modern Mexican dialect prevail mostly in the southern part of 
the state where the United States shares a border with Mexico, as well as in 
other areas where immigrants have been most likely to find employment. 

Finally, the Spanish of the international standard, the “norma culta,” 
typically represented as the educated standard of Mexico, has been intro- 
duced into the local dialect by Mexican immigration, by formal instruction 
in Spanish, and by the wider contacts enhanced by higher education and in- 
creased affluence. Thus, we have found that the formal traje T brought' 
tends to replace truje as years of Spanish language instruction increases, and 
vi “I saw” tends to replace vide for those who have achieved higher levels of 
education (Bills and Vigil 1999b:879-880).* 

This paper explores these historical twists as manifested in the labeling 
of a single referent, the bird called *turkey” in English. In an early study pub- 
lished in Romance Philology, Lawrence Kiddle made the following observa- 
tion: “The large number of terms that New Mexican Spanish speakers use 
for “turkey” impresses immediately all investigators of the dialect” (1951 
1952:190). The abundance of labels for this New World fowl provides a fas- 
cinating window into lexical history, revealing the different influences that 
have affected the regional lexicon in the six hundred years since the arrival 
of the Spaniard in the New World. The focus of the present study is a com- 
parison of Kiddle's data from the 1930s with our own data collected in the 
1990s. An examination of the findings for the two time periods, nearly sixty 
years apart, allows us to study dialect shift and the dynamics of lexical 
change. Through the use of statistical data and a series of comparative maps 
we examine the patterns of lexical distribution and how those patterns have 
changed over time in New Mexico. 

Data sources. Three sources provide the primary data for this study. 
First, the information on the current linguistic situation comes from our 
New Mexico-Colorado Spanish Survey (henceforth NMCOSS), which col- 
lected linguistic data in the period 1991-1995 from 350 native-born Span- 
ish speakers representing all areas of New Mexico and sixteen counties of 
southern Colorado.* A broad range of linguistic and socio-demographic in- 
formation from approximately three-fourths of those interviews has been 
entered into our database. The present study focuses on data from 216 


3. A more elaborated treatment of the historical linguistic development in New Mexico 
Spanish can be found in Bills and Vigil (1999a). 

4. We are grateful for the three years of support of this project provided by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, an independent federal agency, for grant RT-21263- 
91 entitled “Linguistic Atlas and Archive of the Spanish of New Mexico and Southern 
Colorado.” 
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NMCOSS consultants who represent localities within the state of New Mex- 
ico. Among the more than eight hundred linguistic forms specifically elic- 
ited in this survey are the responses to a picture of a live turkey, which 
yielded nine major terms for this New World fowl. 

Second, we compare the NMCOSS data with the results of the impor- 
tant survey by Lawrence Kiddle (1951-1952), which is based on data col- 
lected between the years 1936 and 1938.* Kiddle reports on nine distinct 
Spanish variants for “turkey” that he encountered in the speech of the 
164 persons representing New Mexico in his survey. We have no informa- 
tion on how these data were obtained. Kiddle tells us only that he collected 
tokens from different age groups and social classes in areas of the state that 
had a concentration of Spanish speakers. The NMCOSS, on the other hand, 
incorporated a diverse group of respondents, targeting an equal number of 
men and women in three age groups: those younger than 40, those 40 to 
59 years of age, and those 60 and older. No attempt was made to control for 
other social variables, though information on such characteristics was gath- 
ered and is included in the database. (A detailed explanation of the meth- 
odology of the NMCOSS project is provided in Vigil and Bills 2002.) 

The lexical responses from each consultant in the NMCOSS were di- 
rectly entered into our database, together with the geographic coordinates 
for the location in which the individual was raised. For the present study, we 
have added the Kiddle data to this database. Kiddle used two maps to show 
the distributions of the “turkey” variants. His article does not include the ac- 
tual geographical data points, but we have entered their approximate loca- 
tions, as shown on his maps, into our electronic mapping system as accu- 
rately as possible. Map 1 shows the data collection points for both Kiddle 
and the NMCOSS (in all maps, the NMCOSS data points are indicated with 
filled symbols and Kiddle's with open symbols). Much of the data in both 
surveys, but especially in that of Kiddle, was collected along the Río Grande 
where there is now, and always has been, the greatest population density. It 
can be seen that the NMCOSS collected data from a wider area than did 
Kiddle. 

Our third source is the recently published lexical volume of the Atlas 
Lingúístico de México (Lope Blanch et al. 1998), a national survey that was 
initiated in 1967. One of the items mapped therein (mapa 643) is pavo 
(“turkey”). Mexico also boasts many labels for this bird. Fully forty-seven dif- 
ferent variants are recorded on mapa 643, and these appear to represent at 
least nine significantly different lexemes. Four of these forms also occur in 
New Mexico. The Mexico data enable us to comment on differences and 
similarities with both the NMCOSS and the Kiddle findings. Although there 
is no corresponding nation-wide geographical study in Mexico for the first 


5. A very preliminary report on this research was reported ten years earlier as Kiddle (1941). 
6. For a description of the history and methodology of the Mexico atlas, see Lope Blanch 
(1993) or the “Introducción” to Volumen 1 (Lope Blanch et al. 1990:11-17). 
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half of the twentieth century, Kiddle mapped eight responses for “turkey” 
Just south of New Mexico along the Río Grande in the area of El Paso, Texas, 
and Ciudad Juárez, Mexico. These forms give us an additional small wndow 
on what might have been patterns of use in that border region. 

A secondary source, of more limited value for the present investigation, 
is the recent study by Pedrero González (2002), which makes possible com- 
parisons across a somewhat broader area of the U.S. Southwest. Her work 
draws on the data collected in several states by Manuel Alvar for the massive 
Atlas Lingúístico de Hispanoamérica, begun in 1987 (see Alvar 1991a, 1991b, 
2000; Alvar and Quilis 1984). She analyzes the responses for over four hun- 
dred items by fifty-two informants from five states (Arizona, Colorado, Lou- 
isiana, New Mexico, and Texas). However, all but ten of these speakers rep- 
resent New Mexico (twenty-three informants) and Texas (nineteen). One 
of the four hundred items treated is “turkey” (329-331). Though Pedrero's 
statistics are presented as percentages only, it can be ascertained that there 
were a total of sixty responses from the fifty-two informants, that is, her sta- 
tistics are based on multiple responses from some individuals. In contrast, 
the NMCOSS data reported here include only one response from each con- 
sultant, the preferred or most commonly used form; Kiddle's data too are 
presumably thus limited to one form per respondent, though he does not 
explicitly say so. 

Table 1 provides an overview of the two principal data sets, the 216 New 
Mexico responses for “turkey” from the NMCOSS and the 164 New Mexico 
Spanish responses from Kiddle. Each of the data sets gives the number of 
occurrences and relative frequency of each specific variant. We deal with 
Just nine major NMCOSS forms here, though our database includes a num- 
ber of other variants. A couple of minor phonetically distinct variants that 
we encountered seem clearly to be slips of the tongue or mispronuncia- 


Table 1 
Forms for “turkey” in two New Mexico samples 
Kiddle NMCOSS 

% (N) % (N) 
gallina de la tierra 23.8 (39) 3.2 (7) 
gallina de la sierra 3.7 (6) 0.0 (0) 
ganso 17.1 (28) 18.1 (39) 
guajolote 4.3 (7) 11.6 (25) 
guajalote 0.0 (0) 4.2 (9) 
cócono 9.1 (15) 15.7 (34) 
cócano 18.3 (30) 10.2 (22) 
gútjolo 4.3 (7) 0.0 (0) 
gúíjalo 0.0 (0) 0.9 (2) 
torque 11.6 (19) 28.2 (61) 
pavo 7.9 (13) 7.9 (17) 


TOTAL (164) (216) 
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tions; we have taken the liberty of merging these with the intended form 
(e.g., a single instance of guacolote was treated as guajolote). A few other mi- 
nor variants (e.g., cocodrila, jololote) are quite aberrant and have been dis- 
carded from the analysis. On the other hand, some other seemingly minor 
phonological variations are sufficiently consistent to merit separate treat- 
ment. For example, cócono and cócano were treated as distinct variants for 
mapping and analysis. 

We note here, parenthetically, that Hills (1929) cites only three of these 
forms, based on his research in New Mexico and southern Colorado in the 
first few years of the twentieth century: cócono (36), gallina de la tierra (39), 
and ganso (39). Later, in the early 1930s, Kercheville collected data for a lex- 
ical investigation of New Mexican Spanish; his report (1934) lists four words 
for “turkey”: gallina de la tierra (21), gúíjalo (spelled huíjalo, 22), guajolote 
(53), and torque (67). 

Findings. In the following sections we discuss in turn each of the nine 
major variants, comparing and contrasting the Kiddle and NMCOSS find- 
ings, and considering any relevant information from the Atlas Lingúístico de 
México. We also look at what appeared to be innovative terms in New Mex- 
ico in the 1930s, the extent to which those innovations may have continued, 
and if there have been others since then. Finally, we make predictions of fu- 
ture changes. 

The NMCOSS also collected data from southern Colorado; Kiddle 
did not. Consequently, to provide for reasonable statistical comparison, the 
tables presented here exclude our data from fifty Colorado consultants as 
well as Kiddle's eight responses from Texas and Mexico. However, to pre- 
sent a broader picture of geographical patterns, all the variants from these 
other areas are included on the maps presented. 

Gallina forms. The first form listed in table 1, gallina de la tierra, is an 
early coinage using available lexical resources of the Spanish language. 
Phrasal compounding is a common device for word formation in Spanish 
(e.g., caballo de carga “packhorse”, silla de ruedas “wheelchair”, lobo de río “ot- 
ter”, sala de espera “waiting room”, máquina de lavar “washing machine”). The 
early conquistadors often added the phrase de la tierra (literally “of the 
land”) to identify something as being of the New World. Since turkeys did 
not exist in Europe, the first Spaniards arriving on continental Ámerica 
made use of the word for a domesticated fowl found in Spain, gallina 
“chicken” or gallo “rooster”, and added the modifier de la tierra. On the other 
hand, it was sometimes necessary to emphasize the difference in the reverse 
direction, and they added the phrase de Castilla “of Spain” to gallina. Thus, 
the turkey was labeled gallina de la tierra, “chicken of the land” or “New 
World chicken, and gallina de Castilla referred unambiguously to “chicken. 
Alvar (1990:27-28) describes a number of such early uses in his study of 
Americanisms in the sixteenth-century manuscript of the chronicler, Ber- 
nal Díaz de Castillo, a soldier who accompanied Hernán Cortez in the con- 
quest of México. 
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The phrasal form was clearly prominent in Mexico for at least two hun- 
dred years. Peter Boyd-Bowman documents gallina de la tierra (and the re- 
lated forms gallo de la tierra and gallo de papada) as the dominant term in 
Mexico in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (1987, 1983, respec- 
tively) and as a label still in competition with the upstart guajolote in the 
eighteenth century (1982). He does not documentit in the nineteenth cen- 
tury (1984), however. Francisco Santamaría includes both gallina de la tierra 
and gallo de la tierra in his Diccionario de mejicanismos (1959), but he is ap- 
parently recording not then-current usage but much earlier documen- 
tation of these lexical items. They do not appear in Ramos y Duarte's 1895 
Diccionario de mejicanismos, and they are not recorded at all in the Atlas Lin- 
gúístico de México, which is based on data collection in the late 1960s. We may 
assume, therefore, that this unique lexical item has become extremely rare 
or has even disappeared entirely from Mexican Spanish. 

For New Mexico, the existence of gallina de la tierra is evident from the 
earliest records. Kiddle (1951-1952:192-193) cites a number of examples 
of the use of this form to refer to the domesticated turkey of the Native 
Americans in documents of sixteenth-century explorers of the region (Co- 
ronado, Rodríguez and Chamuscado, and Espejo) as well as in colonial writ- 
ings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Typical is the following 
example from the account of a soldier in the 1582 Espejo expedition into 
New Mexico: mantas de plumas de gallinas de la tierra porque crian gallos y galli- 
nas en cantidad (“quilts made of turkey feathers, because they raise cocks and 
hens in quantity”) (Kiddle 1951-1952:193, translation of Hammond and 
Rey 1966:172). The use of the root forms gallo and gallina in the embedded 
clause often occurs in such documents where the context minimizes ambi- 
guity (though in any case it is unlikely that the “old world” chicken would 
have reached this remote region by 1582). 

The following example, from a statement by Antonio de Otermín, gov- 
ernor and captain general of the New Mexico province, shows that the 
phrasal descriptors de Castilla and de la tierra continued to be used to distin- 
guish between chickens and turkeys a hundred years later in 1682 following 
the revolt of the Pueblo Indians: el dicho Pueblo de la Alameda esta bien abaste- 
cido de maíz y frixol y gallinas de la tierra y en Puaray hay de Castilla (“the afore- 
said Alameda Pueblo is well stocked with corn and beans and turkeys and in 
Puaray there are chickens”).” 

The term gallina de la tierra continued to be very much alive and well in 
New Mexico in the 1930s (see table 1, top row). Representing nearly one- 
fourth (23.8 per cent) of Kiddle's responses, it is the most frequently em- 
ployed of his nine forms. He reports another six cases of a derived form, 
gallina de la sierra (literally *chicken of the mountain”). Since Boyd-Bowman 


7. Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de México, Legajo 53, 26vy (in New Mexico Ar- 
chives: Audiencia de Mexico, Legajo 53, Part 1; Albuquerque: Zimmerman Library, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico). Our translation differs from the flawed translation by Shelby in 
Hackett (1942:220). 
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does not document this form and we have seen no other mention of it, we 
can only assume, as Kiddle did, that this is a folk etymology that developed 
independently in New Mexico as the meaning associated with the de la tierra 
phrase gradually faded and became opaque. Since sierra is the usual word 
for “mountain” in New Mexico, gallina de la sierra is an eminently reasonable 
semantic re-analysis. 

The situation in New Mexico today regarding the use of the gallina 
forms seems to mimic what happened in Mexico. The decrease in use since 
Kiddle's time is dramatic. Whereas the two forms accounted for 28 per cent 
of Kiddle's responses, so far our survey has found no cases of gallina de la 
sierra (not even as an alternate form) and only seven instances of gallina de 
la tierra, representing just 3 per cent of the responses. Moreover, of the nine 
consultants who offered this form (seven first-choice plus two other non- 
first choice mentions), all were advanced in age (only one younger than 
seventy-five) and all but one represent very rural areas. The only two cases 
reported by Pedrero González (2002) were also from rural New Mexico, 
and were most likely elderly, since almost three-fourths (73 per cent) of the 
respondents in that survey were over sixty years of age. 

Map 2 shows the geographical distribution of the gallina forms in the 
two surveys. A striking feature of this display is the clustering of these forms 
in the northern two-thirds of the state. Such patterning led Kiddle to place 
on his maps an isogloss separating the state into a small southern dialect 
area and a larger northern dialect area, an early recognition of what we now 
refer to as Mexican Spanish and Traditional New Mexican Spanish, respec- 
tively.3 We display this isogloss on the map, as Kiddle did, at about the lati- 
tude of 33.5 degrees north. Kiddle encountered only two gallina forms 
south of this line; we found none. The several maps that follow demonstrate 
the validity of this major dialect division for the 1930s as well as for the 
1990s. 

Table 2 shows the frequency of occurrence of the several “turkey” forms 
in each of the sectors. The label with gallina, both then and now, is not char- 
acteristic of the southern Mexican Spanish. In Kiddle's survey, gallina de la 
tierra, together with the less common gallina de la sierra, was the most widely 
used form in the northern sector, representing nearly one-third (32.6 per 
cent) of the responses. Sixty years later, the NMCOSS sees its representation 
decline to just 4.3 per cent of the northern New Mexico responses. It is clear 
that this lexical feature, once so distinctively characteristic of Traditional 
New Mexican Spanish, finds itself on its last legs, not just endangered, but 
moribund. 


8. Espinosa's comments and map make clear that the “New Mexican Spanish” dialect of his 
study is our Traditional Spanish and specifically excludes the Spanish of the lower third 
of New Mexico (1909:47, 52-53). Ornstein (1951) provides a broad range of examples 
to make explicit the distinction between northern and southern dialects at about the 
same time as Kiddle's second publication on the topic (1951-1952). For still more exem- 
plification of the distinction, see Vigil et al. (1996) and Bills and Vigil (1999a). 
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Table 2 
Forms for “turkey” in the two samples for two sectors of New Mexico 
NORTHERN SOUTHERN 
Kiddle NMCOSS Kiddle NMCOSS 


Zo (N) Y (N) % N ZL  (N 
gallina de la tierra 28.8 (38) 4.3 (7) 3.1 (1) 0.0 (0) 
gallina de la sierra 3.8 (5) 0.0 (0) 3.1 (1) 0.0 (0) 


ganso 17.4 (23) 21.7 (35) 15.6 (5) 7.3 (4) 
guajolote 0.0 (0) 9.9 (16) 21.8 (Dd) 16.4 (9) 
guajalote 0.0 (0) 4.3 (7) 0.0 (0) 3.6 (2) 
cócono 6.8 (9) 3.7 (6) 18.8 (6) 50.9 (28) 
cócano 20.5 (27) 9.3 (15) 9.4 (3) 12.7 (7) 
gúsjolo 0.0 (0) 0.0 (0) 21.38 (7) 0.0 (0) 
gútjalo 0.0 (0) 06 (1) 00 (0) 18 (1) 
torque 14.4 (19 3873 (60) 0.0 (0) 1.8 (1) 
pavo 8.3 (11) 8.7 (14) 6.3 (2) 5.5 (3) 
TOTAL (132) (161) (32) (55) 


Ganso. The use of ganso for “turkey” seems to be a uniquely New Mexi- 
can phenomenon. Elsewhere in the Spanish-speaking world, ganso means 
“goose”. Kiddle is content to consider the origins of this phenomenon as 
simply “unknown” (1951-1952:194). There would appear, however, to be 
two plausible explanations. First, it might have been a semantic extension 
introduced by the earliest Spaniards in the New World, a proposal that 
we have made, perhaps too hastily, elsewhere (e.g., Vigil et al. 1996:654). 
Nevertheless, Boyd-Bowman fails to document this form except in instances 
where it would seem to have the standard reference of “goose”, and we have 
found no other early references to such a form. Nor does it appear among 
the numerous words for “turkey' documented in the Atlas Lingúístico de Mé- 
xico. The second possibility is that the semantic extension took place only in 
New Mexico, an independent development like ratón volador for “bat' in the 
remote northern outpost of Spanish in the New World. 

Whatever the historical explanation, ganso for “turkey” came to be a 
major characteristic of New Mexican Spanish in the twentieth century. This 
term occupies the third position among alternates in the 1930s as well as in 
the 1990s, representing 17 per cent of the responses in Kiddle and 18 per 
cent in the NMCOSS (see table 1). Unlike gallina de la tierra, this distinc- 
tively New Mexican lexical item, based on pre-existing Spanish vocabulary, 
seems to be holding firm. This stability is all the more surprising since many 
New Mexicans also use ganso to mean “goose”, asin universal Spanish. Some 
speakers in the NMCOSS make use of ganso for both “goose” and “turkey”. 
Others use ánsara for 'goose”, but these are not always the same persons who 
use ganso for “turkey”. 

Map 3 displays the geographical distributions of ganso in the two sur- 
veys. In Kiddle's survey, this form was spread out across the region and did 
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not cluster into a north or south dialect area, but it is certainly doimg so to- 
day. The NMCOSS data on map 3 show that not only bas this form retreated 
toward the north, it has become tightly concentrated in the northeastern 
part of New Mexico (as well as in adjacent southern Colorado). Similarly, 
all six occurrences of ganso in the Atlas Lingúístico de Hispanoamérica sur- 
vey come from the northern one-third of New Mexico (Pedrero González 
2002:330). 

Moreover, as table 2 reveals, the ganso form has become a more salient 
feature of the northern sector, increasing from 17.4 per centin the 1930s to 
21.7 per cent in the 19905. It now ranks as the second most common alter- 
native in the Traditional Spanish area, surpassed only by the Anglicism 
torque. 

Guajolote /guajalote. At least as convenient as either compounding or se- 
mantic extension to create labels for a new objectis to appropriate the word 
employed by another language group already familiar with the object. The 
form guajolote (and its variant guajalote) reflects the apparently first and 
quite early borrowing of a native word for “turkey”, huexolotl (Kiddle 1951 
1952:197) or huehxolotl (Kartunnen 1983:85) in the Nahuatl language of 
central Mexico. The Léxicos of Peter Boyd-Bowman (1982, 1983, 1984, 1987) 
suggest that this form became common in Mexico in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. By the end of the nineteenth century, Ramos y Duarte (1895) charac- 
terizes it as general across the Republic of Mexico. And Lope Blanch (1969) 
finds the term to be among the seventy-four Nahuatlisms that in Mexico are 
of very widespread use—”de conocimiento absolutamente general” (35). 
The Atlas Lingúístico de México clearly confirms this status; mapa 643 shows 
guajolote to be currently the most common label in all sectors of the coun- 
try except in the Yucatan peninsula, where the standard pavo prevails. 

Kiddle (1951-1952:197) considers the form to have “spread in the late 
colonial period from a focal area in Central Mexico where Nahuatl was 
commonly spoken.” Its use, however, must have been initiated earlier. In- 
terestingly, there is a reference already in 1582, from the diary of a soldier 
named Diego Pérez de Luxán who served in the expedition of Antonio de 
Espejo, that one of the pueblos was given the name Los Guajolotes because 
of its many turkeys: En el hallamos munchas gallinas y bastimento y tiene toda esta 
nacion munchas mascaras con que hacen sus danzas y bailes. Y llamamosle el pa- 
raxe de los guajolotes (Here we found many turkeys and abundant provi- 
sions. Throughout this nation the people have many masks which they use 
in their dances and ceremonies. We named this place Los Guajolotes”).? 
This gives evidence for the early incorporation, if not wide acceptance, of 
this loanword. 


9. Archivo General de Indias, Patronato, Legajo 22, fols. 78v-79r (in New Mexico Archives: 
Facsimiles of Manuscripts in the Archivo General de Indias, Patronato, Legajo 22, 1581- 
1602; Albuquerque: Zimmerman Library, University of New Mexico). Translation of 
Hammond and Rey (1966:177). 
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Guajolote was one of the two least frequently occurring variants (at just 
4.3 per cent) in Kiddle's study (see table 1). The NMCOSS data show a sig- 
nificant increase in its frequency and document two distinct realizations, 
usually with the /o/ in the second syllable and less commonly with /a/ in 
the second syllable, guajalote. Interesting is the fact that the Atlas Lingúístico 
de México does not report the second variant and neither does Kiddle, 
though Boyd-Bowman provides a couple of citations from nineteenth- 
century Mexican documents (1984). The two variants together account for 
15.8 per cent of the NMCOSS cases, nearly quadrupling its proportion in 
sixty years and making this form appear to be a competitive player in the 
current lexical game in New Mexico. | 

Guajolote is another of Kiddle's defining terms for the north /south dis- 
tinction. As shown in map 4, Kiddle encountered this form only in the 
southern part of the state, where it was one of the principal competing 
forms at 21.8 per cent (see table 2). Sixty years later, guajolote has spread 
broadly across the area, while the innovative form with /a/, guajalote, ap- 
pears to be developing in north-central New Mexico. However, as this 
Nahuatl borrowing has expanded quite impressively into the north, its pro- 
portion of the lexical market in the south has actually declined. 

What conclusions can we draw from this muddled picture? We may sur- 
mise that the rise of guajolote in New Mexico is attributable to the increasing 
influence of Mexican Spanish via immigration. This assumption is sup- 
ported by the distribution of the NMCOSS responses in map 4: the bulk of 
the guajolote forms occur either in the southern sector or on the eastern and 
western margins of the north, the principal areas of Mexican immigration 
to New Mexico in the twentieth century. Other southwestern states have had 
much heavier immigration from Mexico, which no doubt accounts for the 
fact that guajolote tallies fully 62 per cent of the responses in Pedrero 
González's broader study (2002). 

One reason for the lower showing in New Mexico may be a lexical con- 
flict pointed out by Kiddle (1951-1952:197), viz., the same form having a 
clashing meaning as the result of another lexical shift: the term for “water 
salamander” in Mexico is ajolote (another Nahuatl borrowing), whereas the 
overwhelmingly dominant form in the NMCOSSis guajolote or guajalote (the 
two variants occurring in roughly equal measure). The semantic conflict 
might well impede the spread of this form from Mexico. A minor bit of sup- 
port for this supposition rests in the facts of usage: of those for whom *tur- 
key” is ganso, for example, over 60 per cent report guajolote/guajalote for 
“water salamander”; by contrast, of those for whom “turkey” is guajolote/ 
guajalote, only 35 per cent use that form for 'water salamander”. 

A yet clearer reason for the relatively low productivity of guajolote in New 
Mexico Spanish is the competition from an even stronger import from 
Mexico, a form to which we now turn. 

Cócono/Cócano. Though it is generally considered to be another bor- 
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rowing from Nahuatl, the Spanish history of the form cócono for “turkey” re- 
mains a bit mysterious. Not a single example of this word occurs in Boyd- 
Bowman's Léxicos for the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries. “This lack of 
documentation suggests that the form developed and spread in Mexico as 
a regional minority variant of little prestige. The 1895 Diccionario de mejica- 
nismos by Ramos y Duarte reports cócono to be typical of the states of Za- 
catecas and Aguascalientes. Guerrero Romero (1996) lists the word as typ- 
ical of the state of Durango; to the west in Sinaloa, Mendoza Guerrero 
reports six cases of cócono (among 117 responses for “turkey”) in three lo- 
calities in which “existe una relación estrecha” with the states of Durango 
and Chihuahua (2002:82). Thanks to the Atlas Lingúístico de México, how- 
ever, we now know that cócono enjoys a much more conspicuous presence. 
Map 5, extrapolated from the data of mapa 643 of Lope Blanch et al. 1998, 
illustrates the geographical distribution in Mexico of cócono (and another 
minority variant to be treated in the next section). We see that this word oc- 
curs across a broad swath of the interior of central and northern Mexico 
from Colima and Jalisco in the south to Chihuahua on the U.S. border. 
Throughout this area it competes quite strongly with guajolote. 

All of the sources for Mexico agree that the word is cócono, and while the 
Atlas Lingúístico de México also documents several related forms (such as 
cúcono and cúcuno), it lists none with /a/ in the post-tonic syllable. In New 
Mexico, however, a different form with /a/ in the second syllable, cocáno, 
was already found to be widespread in the 1930s. Indeed, the latter oc- 
curred twice as commonly in the Kiddle survey, representing 18 per cent of 
the cases while the /o/ variant cócono accounted for only 9 per cent (see 
table 1). Together, these two variants account for over a quarter of Kiddle's 
cases and, along with the two gallina variants combined, represent the prin- 
cipal forms current in the 1930s. 

In our more recent survey, these two variants continue their promi- 
nence, collectively ranking as the second most widely used way to refer to 
“turkey” and still comprising over one-fourth of the responses. However, the 
proportions have changed. Table 1 shows that the form with /a/, cocáno, has 
declined to just 10 per cent of the cases while cócono has increased to nearly 
16 per cent. 

Whatever the origins of the /a/ variant, it appears that the spread of the 
/o0/ variant in New Mexico is due to more recent immigration from north 
central Mexico where it abounds (map 5). It seems significant that the five 
cases of cócono'” reported by Pedrero González (2002) occur only in New 
Mexico and Arizona, adjacent to the cócono area of Mexico. 

Consider the New Mexico distributions of the cócono and cócano forms 
(map 6). Kiddle found that although both variants occurred across the re- 


10. Pedrero Gonzalez apparently combined the forms cócono and cócano in her analysis, but 
used each term once in her brief discussion. 
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gion, the /o/ variant was more common in the southern region and the /a/ 
variant in the northern region. The same situation holds true overall in New 
Mexico today. However, table 2 demonstrates that the /o/ form has become 
the overwhelming label of choice in the south, accounting for over half 
(50.9 per cent) of the southern cases—and the two forms together account 
for fully 63.6 per cent of all the southern responses. In the north, on the 
other hand, the two forms together have become very much a minority lex- 
ical form. While accounting for 27.3 per cent of the cases in the northern 
sector in the 1930s, their proportion has been cut in half to 13 per cent, now 
trailing torque, ganso, and the guajolote variants in frequency. Itis interesting 
to observe that both variants have abandoned their once dominant position 
along the Río Grande in the north, being now more prominent in rural ar- 
eas to the northwest. 

Giiíjolo/Giiijalo. One of the least used forms in both surveys is another 
pair with an 0/a difference in an unstressed syllable, gúsjolo and gúsjalo. Cu- 
riously, while Kiddle gives emphasis to the former, only the latter has been 
found so far in the NMCOSS data. Though Kiddle notes that the variant 
with /a/ in the second syllable does occur (197), he does not map it sepa- 
rately. As table 1 shows, Kiddle reports a total of only seven cases of the two 
forms together in New Mexico, and the NMCOSS only two New Mexico re- 
sponses, both gúíjalo. This form accounted for only 4.3 per cent of the total 
164 New Mexico responses in Kiddle's study, and it accounts for less than 
one percent of our 216 New Mexican cases (0.9 per cent). It is clearly a 
moribund form. 

Kiddle found this form strongly supported his division of the state into 
two major dialect regions, since all of his cases of gúsjolo occurred in the ex- 
treme south of the state. Although over a fourth (21.8 per cent) of the in- 
formants south of the isogloss boundary offered this form, no one north of 
the line did. In our study, the two New Mexico cases are widely separated, 
one in the south and the other in Río Arriba county on the Colorado bor- 
der (and we have also found two other cases in southern Colorado). A sta- 
tistical comparison of the northern and southern dialect areas for the two 
data sets is given in table 2. It must be pointed out, however, that all but one 
of Kiddle's cases and all of the NMCOSS first choices, as well as four addi- 
tional mentions of the form, are in western New Mexico, a fact that ties in 
nicely with the discussion below regarding the origin of this term. 

Kiddle maps two instances of gúsjolo in the El Paso-Juárez area and re- 
ports further that this form is heard “among rancheros of Chihuahua” (1951-— 
1952:197). However, the Atlas lingúístico de México shows it to be used almost 
exclusively on the west coast of Mexico (see map 5).!! A total of only twelve 


11. The attribution by Ramos y Duarte (1895:285) of gúíjolo to the state of Morelos (“Es tér- 
mino de Cuernavaca”) seems suspect. 
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responses of gúíjolo are documented in the Atlas Lingúístico de México. Al- 
most all are in the state of Sinaloa, and with one exception they seem to be 
minority forms in the communities sampled. These findings are strongly 
supported by the more detailed dialect geography research that Mendoza 
Guerrero carried out in Sinaloa, where he finds guajolote to be the dominant 
form, cited by fifty four of his sixty consultants, though gúíjolo comes in a 
strong second with thirty-five mentions (2002:80). "The constrained re- 
gional distribution and minority status of gúíjolo suggest that this variant 1s 
moribund in Mexico as well. 

The origin of this form is controversial. Kiddle (1951-1952:197), Lope 
Blanch (1971 :22), and others propose that it is somehow derived from gua- 
jolote or some other variant of Nahuatl origin, for example, gúzlo. Mendoza 
Guerrero (2002:81), however, raises a more interesting possibility, citing 
Lionnet's documentation (1977:73) of the word wijo-lo for “turkey” in Ca- 
hita (or Yaqui-Mayo, which is, like Nahuatl, a member of the large Uto- 
Aztecan language family). The Cahita word is composed of a verbal form 
wijo- meaning “shake, dust, fan” (*sacudir, despolvorear, aventar”) and a 
particle -lo used for animal names, which would appear to be a transparent 
descriptive coinage native to Cahita. Though Mendoza Guerrero decides 
that the Cahita form must have been recently borrowed from Spanish, the 
opposite direction of transmission seems more reasonable. The postulation 
that gúsjolo is a loanword from Cahita would account not only for its pres- 
ent Mexican distribution centered in Sinaloa with some occurrence to the 
north in Sonora and to the east in Chihuahua. It would also suggest, since 
Cahita dialects were and are spoken from Sinaloa to Arizona, that the bor- 
rowing into Spanish may have had a previously broader distribution, ac- 
counting for Kiddle's findings in Chihuahua and Kiddle's and our own find- 
ings of the form almost solely in western New Mexico. 

Torque. The borrowing from English is normally realized as torque, pho- 
netically [tórke]. Two other variants, terque and turca, are cited by Kiddle to 
have occurred once each, but he does not map them separately. Two other 
variants account for about one-tenth of the cases in our survey as well. The 
total of 61 torque for the NMCOSS in table 1 includes seven instances of ter- 
que and six instances of the non-integrated turkey (i.e., [t"akiy]). Curiously, 
the Anglicism reported by Pedrero González (2002:331) is indicated as 
turqui or turky, which we would presume to represent [tárki], a pronuncia- 
tion that we encountered not once among the sixty-one NMCOSS tokens, 
but perhaps it is intended to represent the non-integrated variant. 

This Anglicism was already well established in New Mexico when Kiddle 
carried out his survey in 1936-1938. At that time, just ninety years after New 
Mexico became a territory of the United States and just twenty-five years af- 
ter finally gaining statehood, 12 per cent of those surveyed referred to this 
bird as torque (table 1). Sixty years later, the fully integrated variant torque 
has become the single most dominant lexical variant in New Mexico, nearly 
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doubling its percentage to 22 per cent. When the other two variants (terque 
and non-integrated turkey) are added in, the percentage of the Anglicism 
rises to 28 per cent, as shown in table 1. 

Map 7 for torque shows that the Anglicism is a characteristic of northern 
New Mexican Spanish. Kiddle reports no instances of torque below the lati- 
tude 33.5 north, and the NMCOSS has found just one case in the southern 
region, and that of the alternate form terque. While torque was the fourth 
most common variant at 14 per cent in the north in the 1930s, it has now 
become the overwhelmingly preferred northern form, representing a re- 
markable 37 per cent of the cases (table 2). 

It is perhaps not surprising to note that not a single instance of the An- 
glicism is cited in the Atlas Lingúístico de México. Pedrero González (2002: 
331) reports two instances for New Mexico and none for elsewhere in the 
Southwest of that survey. 

Pavo. "The standard Spanish term for “turkey”, pavo, has never become 
well established in New Mexico. Table 1 shows that this form represents just 
under 8 per cent of the responses in Kiddle's study as well as in our study 
(which includes one response of pavón). Table 2 indicates that there is very 
little difference between the northern and southern sectors. Furthermore, 
the geographical distribution of this form reveals no patterning of interest; 
in both surveys, persons who offered pavo occur haphazardly across the 
region. 

The pavo label is documented widely and prominently in the Atlas Lin- 
gúístico de México. It also seems to occur quite commonly elsewhere in the 
Southwest. It accounts for 13 per cent of the responses in Pedrero Gonzá- 
lez's study (2002:329-330), the second strongest response after guajolote. 
However, only one of those eight responses was from New Mexico, so pavo 
may have represented up to a fourth of the responses in the other four 
states (seven cases among the twenty-nine persons surveyed in those states). 

One might well suppose that this is a learned form, acquired through 
the formal study of Spanish or through travel to other parts of the Spanish- 
speaking world. Such a hypothesis is supported in the NMCOSS study by the 
associations of pavo with two social variables: study of Spanish and years of 
education generally. 

Table 3 reveals a strong association between the use of the term pavo 
and formal Spanish study. Of the 68 individuals who reported never having 
taken a Spanish course in school, only one offered the term pavo as their 
first choice. On the other hand, 17.5 per cent of those with three of more 
years of formal Spanish did so. 

In similar fashion, table 4 shows that the number of years of education 
that an individual completed is also associated with the use of pavo. This 
standard Spanish term was offered by not one of those who did not attend 
high school, and by only one of the high school dropouts, but it was pre- 
ferred by 9 per cent of those with a high school degree, 9 per cent of those 
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Table 3 
Pavo—responses by years of formal study of Spanish 

Spanish study: None 1 Year 2 Years 3+ Years Total 
% 1.5 8.1 2.6 17.5 
N 1 3 1 7 12 
TOTAL 68 37 38 40 183 

Table 4 

Pavo—responses by years of education 

Years of 
education: 0-8 9-11 12 15-15 16+ Total 
% 0.0 3.7 9.3 8.9 14.6 
N 0 1 5 4 6 16 
TOTAL 36 27 54 45 41 203 


with some college experience, and 15 per cent of those having at least a 
bachelor's degree. 

Since all the NMCOSS consultants are native-born and therefore edu- 
cated in the United States, one might well ask how more advanced school- 
ing in English should influence familiarity with a standard Spanish lexical 
item. First of all, years of education is likely to be associated with formal 
study of Spanish. It has long been typical in the United States that students 
have the opportunity to study a language other than English only at the 
high school or college level. Second, and no doubt of equal or greater sig- 
nificance, the opportunity to travel, and especially to travel abroad, is likely 
to increase as level of education increases, and exposure to speakers of stan- 
dard Spanish will be enhanced by such travel. Finally, the more highly edu- 
cated in New Mexico, regardless of travel, are more likely to come into con- 
tact with the educated visitors and immigrants who might use the standard 
pavo. As in other contexts, our language behavior can be subtly and pro- 
foundly affected by education in another language. 

Conclusions. This examination of the words for *turkey” in New Mexi- 
can Spanish describes a history of lexical ebb and flow. Our understanding 
of the last century of that history can be sharpened by breaking up our con- 
sultants into age groups, a typical sociolinguistic strategy employed to gain 
a diachronic perspective using synchronic data. We divided the NMCOSS 
consultants into three age groups of roughly equal size, as shown in table 5. 
The oldest age group—those age sixty-six or more in the 1990s—would 
have been teenagers or young adults at the time of Kiddle's survey in the 
1930s. Although Kiddle provides no specific information on his respon- 
dents, he does note that they represent all ages. It seems safe to assume that 
they would have averaged forty or fifty years of age, thus representing one 
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Table 5 
Forms for “turkey” by four age groups 
Age group: 18-45 46-65 66-96 Kiddle* 


7 (N 7 NN  % (N %o (N) 
gallina de la tierra/sierra 0.0 (0) 1.3 (1) 9.0 (6) 27.4 (45) 


ganso 178 (13) 11.8 (9) 254 (17) 17.1 (28) 
guajolote 8.2 (6) 11.8 (9) 149 (10) 4.3 (7) 
guajalote 8.2 (6) 1.3 ad) 3.0 (2) 0.0 (0) 
cócono 178 (13 158 (12) 13.4 (9) 9.1 (15) 
cócano 2.7 (2 158 (12 119 (8) 183 (30) 
gúsjolo/gúíjalo 0.0 (0) 1.3 (1) 1.5 (D 4.3 (7) 
torque 8c variants 329 (24) 342 (26) 164 (11) 11.6 (19) 
pavo 12.3 (9) 6.6 (5) 4.5 (3) 7.9 (13) 
TOTAL (73) (76) (67) (164) 


“We assume that Kiddle's respondents averaged at least forty-five years of age and therefore 
represent roughly a generation earlier than the oldest NMCOSS group. 


generation older than our oldest group of subjects. We have therefore 
added Kiddle's data as a fourth age group in table 5. 

There is a remarkable decline in the use of the gallina forms over the 
age groups, from 27 per cent in the oldest generation, to 9 per cent in the 
next, to only one case in the next, and finally to none at all in the 18-45 age 
group. Once a distinguishing characteristic of Traditional New Mexican 
Spanish, gallina de la tierra now appears to be lost. As noted previously, the 
folk etymology derivation, gallina de la sierra, is already long gone, occurring 
not at all in the three generations of the NMCOSS findings. 

Another uniquely New Mexican form, however, is holding its own quite 
well. Our youngest generation displays a slightly higher percentage of use 
of ganso than those in Kiddle's survey, the oldest generation. We observed 
above that this form was once used statewide, but has now retreated in use 
to the northeast quadrant of the state (map 3). What might the future hold 
for ganso? It is hard to predict. On one hand, it has density of use to main- 
tain it, but on the other hand, it has had its range of use diminished greatly. 
In addition, itis in competition with the standard meaning of the same form 
throughout New Mexico. The forces of change seem aligned against this 
Traditional Spanish form. 

The two variants of the first Nahuatl loanword given in table 5 show 
strong maintenance in combination, and each is used more commonly in 
the youngest generation than in Kiddle”s time. However, more recently, the 
two seem to be moving in opposite directions. The use of guajolote is declin- 
ing as the use of guajalote is increasing. We pointed out earlier that guajolote, 
a southern Mexican Spanish marker in Kiddle's study, now occurs statewide. 
As Mexican immigration into New Mexico increases, we should expect a 
further expansion of this guajolote variant. 
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The cócono/cócano pair of borrowings from Nahuatl also show opposing 
trends, but in this case it is the /o/ form that shows a steady increase in fre- 
quency of use across the generations, culminating in a substantial 17.8 per 
cent among the young speakers. On the other hand, the use of cócano, al- 
though previously strong across three generations, collapses in the youngest 
age group to just 2.7 per cent. Though cócono and cócano were, and still are, 
employed across the state, they occur rarely east of the Río Grande in the 
northern part of the state, that is, in ganso territory. But like guajolote, cócono 
is nurtured by immigration from Mexico, particularly from the state of Chi- 
huahua, and is likely to be maintained for years to come. 

The final Nahuatl borrowing, gúíjolo/gúíjalo, appears to have been 
brought into New Mexico by immigrants from the west coast of Mexico. 
That current, however, seems never to have been very strong, and the foot- 
hold of this form in the state has been too weak to be sustained. The gen- 
erational trajectory is consistently downward, starting from only 4.3 per cent 
and falling to zero. It is no longer an indicator of the southern dialect and, 
like gallina de la tierra, is on the verge of disappearing. 

We come now to the dominant force in the turkey wars, the Anglicism 
torque. Already well-established as a minority variant in the 1930s, it tripled 
in use over the next two generations. In the youngest two generations, 1ts 
numbers are essentially double those of any other competitor. Especially 
remarkable is the fact that torque has become dominant largely in the Tra- 
ditional Spanish area, hardly penetrating the strongholds of Mexican im- 
migration in the south. We can expect the Anglicism and the two strongest 
Nahuatlisms to continue to gain ground and be the major competitors in 
the future. It will be interesting to see how this battle plays out. 

Yet we must be aware that a dark horse competitor exists, the standard 
form pavo. Pavo actually made a pretty decent showing in Kiddle's survey 
(8 per cent), presumably attributable in part to that generation's having 
been raised in pre-statehood New Mexico with a predominantly Spanish- 
language system of schooling. Nevertheless, across the three generations of 
the NMCOSS consultants, there is a consistent increase in pavo use. We can 
fully expect that trend to continue with an increase in the number of His- 
panics receiving higher levels of education and formally studying Spanish. 

In his 1911 report, Espinosa got a bit carried away in claiming that New 
Mexican Spanish “remains to-day as it was brought here in the XVIIth cen- 
tury, a Spanish linguistic monument, which no influence or power can ever 
destroy” (1911 :8). Yet we have seen clearly that in the sixty years since Kid- 
dle collected his data there has been a dramatic shift in distribution pat- 
terns and use of “turkey” forms in New Mexico. The forms that are being 
abandoned are precisely the forms historically linked to Espinosa's beloved 
Traditional New Mexican Spanish. The forms that are thriving are those as- 
sociated with demographic trends over the past century. That is, the forms 
related to contact with Mexican Spanish, English, and education correlate 
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with increasing frequency of use and geographical expansion. The trend 
demonstrated by the changes in the label for “turkey” are a general indica- 
tor of the direction of change in New Mexican Spanish. 


NeDDY A. VIGIL 
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Map 1. NMCOSS and Kiddle data collection points 
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Map 2. Distribution of gallina de la tierra and gallina de la sierra 
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. guajolote o guajolote 
= guajalote 


Map 4. Distribution of guajolote and guajalote 


Map 5. Distribution of gúsjolo and cócono in Mexico 
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= Cócano a cócano 


Map 6. Distribution of cócono and cócano 


